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Filling Hopper of Liquid Feeding Gun For Tree Fertilizing (See Story Page 9) 


Be In Boston August 27 to 30 For 22nd National Shade Free Conference 
The Liquid Feeding of Trees August P. Beilmann 


A Training School For Treemen Russell H. O'Neill 


July-August, 1946 The Journal of Anrborculture Vol. 6. No. 6 
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Subscription Price $2.00 Per Year 
35 Cents Per Copy 





The Editors of TREES invite discus- 
sions, comments and all types of literary 
materials pertaining to trees and tree 
preservation from any person engaged 
either in the scientific advancement or 
commercial development of the field. 
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Woodruff lawn seeds have been making parks more beautiful A Training School for Tree Men . 6 
for a good many years. That’s because Woodruff knows the rrr ee ere 
special conditions park men face. Heavy traffic, shady areas, Sa St oe ae 
varying soil conditions—Woodruff has the ‘know-how’ to — in ace a 
provide the right seed formula for the right spot. Woodruff —_——_ Ss ae 
agrostologists are always ready to study your individual lawn Siicteiciis maida te 
problems and help you solve them. Drop us a line, no Haven Metcalf—Shade Tree 
, Conference Pioneer 
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Others Found These Worth While--- 
TS Time You Try Them! 


(Red Leaf) Powder RECOMMENDED AS A 
7" FOLIAGE SPRAY IN 
mae oda DEFICIENCY CHLOROSIS 


2-0z. jar, $1.00 (yellowing leaves) 
l-lb. jar, $4.50 











PROLIFEROL— (Green Leaf) CONCENTRATE Jimp is a special complex 
for Iron compound which when , 
Soaking bulbs and tubers, etc. sprayed on the leaves sup- 
One capsule makes one gallon i 
solution. plies not only Iron but also | 
8 capsules, $1.00 other vital elements to stim- 
50 capsules, $4.50 ulate chlorophyll action. 
2348 Sedgley Avenue Philadelphia 32, Pa. 
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With... 
EDW. SCANLON 


TREES Magazine In Ohio 


Here it is again, 
is no longer a Sequoia (California) , 


in case you missed it in the last issue. 


“TREES” 


but is now a Buckeye (Qhio) (that’s 


a joke son). We have a temporary address in Toledo (2478 Putnam Street) 
but as soon as a house is available we will set up permanently in Cleveland. 


@ in one of SEVERAL CLIPPINGS re- 
ceived from DR. D. T. MacDOUGAL OF 
MONTEREY, CALIF., an amazing peculiar- 
ity of plant growth was mentioned. DR. Mac- 
DOUGAL described the fact that MON- 
TEREY PINE (PINUS RADIATA) in its 
native habitat SELDOM GREW TALLER 
than 90 and about 3 in diameter. Trans- 
ported to AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND 
AND SOUTH AFRICA years ago, they at- 
tain heights there of 150 AND UP TO 6 
OR MORE diameter. The amazing part is 
that SEED FROM “DOWN-UNDER” re- 
flects its transplanted precocity and SHOWS 
THE SAME GROWTH RATES as its 
parents. Growth “down-under” IS 12 
MONTHS, in its native habitat from JAN- 
UARY TO JULY. And makes GOOD LUM- 
BER DOW N THERE. 


@ The same iets not hold Peon for the 
BLUE GUM EUCALYPTUS (E. globulus) 
which was introduced into CALIFORNIA 
YEARS AGO with hopes of A BRILLIANT 
LUMBER PRODUCING future. The lum- 
ber wouldn’t cure; now the EUCS JUST 
MAKE CALIFONIA PICTURESQUE and 
keep it warm (heresy!) AS CORDWOOD 
® 


@ Well, after MANY YE. RS OF HOP- 
ING, I'm finally going to ROCHESTER to 
see their STREETS OF FASTIGIATE 
TREES. After the SHADE TREE CON- 
FERENCE IN BOSTON, a few of us are 
planning to drop in on JAKE GERLING 
AND MAL MILNE for a tour, This is 
probably quite a surprise TO YOU LADS, 
but anyway, you have plenty of time TO 
GET OU ¥ OF TOW N before. we land. 


@ Was oininl to hues 
MONS, Sec’y of the NOR. & SOU. DAK. 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY after 
“TREES” MOVE TO OHIO. A bad freeze 
hit there MAY 11 AND 12, seriously damag- 
ing the fruit crop—knocked leaves OFF 
ASH AND HACKBERRY, but no injury to 
elm. 


— Ww. A. SIM- 


ze 


@ Going THROU ‘GH SAN DU ISKY several 
weeks ago, was surprised to see several 
LOROMA AND PHOENIX PALMS stuck 
out here and there around the very lovely 
park that makes the downtown part of the 
Ccrry VERY OU TSTANDING. 


¢ Recived an EXC ELLENT SUGGES- 
TION for improvement of “TREES Mag” 
(WHO'D HAVE EVER THOUGHT IT 
POSSIBLE) from KARL DRESSEL. Karl 
says, FOR INDEXING, why not have VOL- 
UME AND ISSUE NUMBER on front 
cover. So there it is. THANKS, K. D. Any- 
body else SEE ANY FLAWS? 


@Attention FORREST STRONG! Here's 
ANOTHER CANDIDATE to work on the 
KODACHROME LIBRARY. FRANCIS 4. 
ALLEY, Landscape Arch. of SHORT 
HILLS, N. J., is much interested in building 
up A SLIDE LIBRARY. So why not get to- 
gether. Of course, when TWO GUN GETS 
THROUGH working on you, FRANK, YOU 
WON’T have anything left. 


@® GLAD to hoor that A. A. FANNO, 
CHICO, CALIF., is back on the job after an 
illness. Good thing, WE NEED SOME OF 
HIS SUPER SAWS badly. 


@ Saw some NICE TREES on a tour of 
TOLEDO WITH JOE SWEENEY, new 
CITY FORESTER there, and CHARLIE 
CRAWFORD, the sage of OTTAWA 
HILLS. A very fine SOPHORA JAPONICA 
was just breaking into bloom. A GOOD 
STREET TREE. Several PHELLODEN- 
DRONS AND GOLDENRAINS in excellent 
condition were observed, as well as a fine 
specismen of ZELKOVA SERRATA IN 
CHARLIE’S YARD. All good street ma- 
terial. (JOE SWEENEY IS NOW A MEM- 
BER OF THE N. S. zs c. ) 


@ FRED ROE Ww EKAMP, Los Angeles City 
Forester, is flying to the BOSTON CONFER- 
ENCE, and we may, I sure hope, have a 
blushing bride and groom if ROSS MC- 
INTIRE can talk the GAL INTO SAYING 
“YES!” 

@ GREENSBORO, N. C., has a new Park 
Super, R. L. WOODARD. You will probably 
meet him at BOSTON as aNEW MEMBER 
of the N.S. J: C. Hi, member! | 

@ The GOVERNORS of OHIO and CALI- 
FORNIA should get together on a LITTLE 
DEAL: The GOV. OF OHIO could say to 
the GOV. OF CALIF., “For some of THAT 
SUNSHINE, to you I will TRADE SOME 
RAIN"—some of that copious stuff that 
CALIF. IS FACETIOUSLY supposed to 
have in gobs. (July changed the deal, NOW 
OHIO IS Hi AV ING cS AL IF. w EATHER). 


@ KARL DRESSEL sent in a following 
clips from- THE MICHIGAN area: 

FRANK AMON, 50, OF 425 SOUTH 
HOMER STREET, LANSING MICH., was 
instantly killed when he attempted to pull a 
tree, WHICH HE WAS FELLING, off a 
high-tension wire carrying 40,000 VOLTS OF 
ELECTRICITY. Being a green tree, the 
electricity went through it and when he at- 
tempted TO PULL IT AWAY, he received 
the full shock. His son, Vernon, attempted to 
PULL HIS FATHER AWAY and was 
hurled several feet when he touched his fa- 
ther.—Lansing State Journal. 

: su PPOSE” 
Suppose our trees should go on strike there 
would be: 
No apple orchard to burst into bloom, 
No fruit to delight the palate, 
No timber with which to build a house—or 
anything, 

No nesting place for birds that sing, 
No grateful shade, 
No log fire on the hearth, 
No medicines which trees so freely give, 
No daily papers—no books—no music scores, 
No staff for our Flag, 
No Life—for long. 

BUT—Trees will not strike—THEY live 
too close to GOD. 

Remember your own trees—they are but 
tree-people strayed from the forest. 

RUBY C. HANSLING, 
Hartford, Conn. 


2 Audios ENC ou RAGING SIGN OF RE- 
TURNING NORMALEY, that is in every- 
thing EXCEPT GOVERNMENT, is the first 
postwar edition of the “MORRIS ARBOR- 
ETUM BULLETIN.” HENRY SKINNER 
and most of the staff are BACK ON THE 
JOB. 


@ THIEVES UPROOTED and carried 
away SOME SHRUBS WHICH HAD just 
been planted ON A CHILD’S GRAVE. It 
was found, three colored youngsters had 
taken THE TWO SMALL TREES HOME 
for a MOTHER’S DAY GIFT. The trees 
were found PLANTED IN THEIR FRONT 
YARD. The parents were UNAWARE OF 
THE THEFT.—Lansing State Journal. 
& € 


@ It was almost a LEAD PIPE CINCH that 
a little thing like a fluttery pump wouldn't 
keep DOC BLUME away from the BOSTON 
N.S. T.C. A recent letter from the STATE 
OF THE BIG WINDS assures us of another 
avalanche of TEXAS SONGS, like “TEXAS 
HERE I COME,” ETC. It’s welcome 
NEWS, DOC! 
* * & x 
@ If you want to HEAR A GOOD ARGU- 
MENT FOR AMERICA listen in Sunday 
afternoon to SAM PETTINGILL—“AMER- 
ICA’S FUTURE.” His thesis is that IF YOU 
POSSESS SOMETHING of which you are 
PROUD, you don’t hide it where NO ONE 
CAN SEE IT. Can that which RUSSIA IS 
HIDING stand the LIGHT OF DAY? 
& & % 


@ DRS. CHADWICK, TILFORD and 
SWINGLE, with commoners CHARLIE 
IRISH and “A-W” looked over a mess of 
SICK ELMS several weeks ago. There is 
TOO MUCH VERTICILLIUM and mosaic 
around here. Let’s hope those OTHER 
MALADIES keep away from our door. 
ra 8 & 


@ LYMN HOWE, FORMER CITY FORES- 
TER at Baltimore, is now with the MARY- 
LAND TREE EXPERT CO. LYMN was 
the victim of some CRUMMY POLITICS 
after 27 YEARS’ SERVICE. Not very edi- 
fying, huh? 
& & % % 
@ Don’t hear MUCH FROM CALIFORNIA 
these days. Wassa matter, you guys AREN’T 
CURLING up in all that sunshine, are you? 
Let’s have some dope ON THE GOLDEN 
WEST. 
& % & 

@® THE MARIN CONSERVATION 
LEAGUE at Ross, Calif., announces that the 
STATE PARK COMMISSION has accepted 
three projects of the MARIN MASTER 
RECREATION PLAN. This league under 
MRS. N. B. LIVERMORE, is doing a fine 
job and needs $2,000 to complete PUR- 
CHASE OF SHELL BEACH. You Bay Re- 
gion BOASTERS SHOULD “SHELL” out 
for this worthy CONSERVATION MOVE. 


@ Even after 13 YEARS OF ROOSEVELT 
we haven’t ATTAINED HERBIE HOOYrP- 
ER’S 1931 campaign cry “A CAR IN 
EVERY GARAGE.” A - 


@ PAT PIRONE was in CLEVELAND sev- 
eral days ago. Saw him for a few minutes 
on the PUBLIC SQUARE where the 
SCANLON FORSETRY DEPT., was busy 
with a new IRISH GUN giving those TOR- 
TURED TREES the first SQUARE MEAL 
they had EVER HAD. Don’t forget PAT 
THIS is now MY TERRITORY, you can 
HAVE JERSEY. 
& te Fa 
@ ALEX McRAE of the CAROLINA TREE 
EXPERT CO., Shelby, N. C., is now SUB- 
SCRIBING TO TREES for all of his men. 
NOTHING LIKE keeping the BOYS ON 
THE BALL. See you in BOSTON, ALEX. 
co & ra 


@ IF YOU MOVE don’t forget TO SEND 
your CHANGE OF ADDRESS to TREES 
MAGAZINE. 
we a % Bo 
@ SAW A SIGN on a car today “NEW 
DRIVER. PLEASE BE CAREFUL” — I 
WONDER WHY they used the WORD 
“NEW”—most any driver COULD QUAL- 
IFY. 
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i. § CHADWICK 


No place is complete without trees. A home without trees is charmless; a road without 
trees is shadeless; a park without trees is purposeless; a country without trees is hopeless” 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Forrest C. STRONG 
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Curtis May 
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YOUR AIR AND MINE? trees and home grounds. The tiny particles of soon form a 
How n times have you heard the remark, “Well, coating over the leaf shutting out sunlight and reducing pho- 


at least, the is free.” 
the inhaling 
word ‘“‘free’ 
is not free fron 


Is it? Yes, in a way, it’s free for 
But, that is the only application in which the 
be used. The air in most of our major cities 

pollution and filthy soot belched out by 
hundreds of huge smokestacks owned by a few avaricious, one- 
track individuals given to no thoughts of, or consideration for 
the health welfare of their fellow men, the beauty and 
appearance of their city, or the unsightly damage their damn- 


tosynthesis. Eventually the health of the tree is affected by 
the unbalanced functioning of foliage and roots and the tree 
becomes susceptible to many secondary maladies which result 
in death. 
Certainly the general public, long ago, should have been 
up in arms over this selfish pollution of their most important 
element in the sustenance of life and health, but whether or T 
not they care, then horticulturists, arborists and other plant 





able folly causes to buildings, trees, clothes and health. people can render a valuable public service by actively partic- 

Rece group of engineers engaged in a survey for ipating in a campaign to eliminate this infringement on the 4 

smoke abaten in a major city, investigated a large steel rights of others. 

mill and vered that equipment had been installed that | ee RET Te 

would prevent the spewing of filthy smoke into everybody’s STATE MEMORIAL 7 REES" 

Pg eg unacconnteble ceasse wae tet a. tee. A very commendable suggestion dropped out of the mail 

These companies might have a weak excuse to offer if the bag several days ago. It was postmarked Baltimore and signed 
practice materially to their production costs, but the by C. Stewart Peterson, recently of the Uncle’s Army. Mr. 
contrary This equipment actually gives them better Peterson suggests that a specific Memorial tree be chosen 
combustior less waste of fuel. What excuse can they offer for each state to use for honoring those who have died for 
under the mstances. their country in all wars since the Revolution. 

Arborists, Park Superintendents and City Foresters should Unfortunately, too few states have gone to the trouble 
be vitally ested in an aggressive campaign to eradicate of even selecting a representative tree, altho practically all 
“Smog.” It been a most serious deterrent in the embel- have adopted flowers, mottos, birds, songs, etc. 
lishment of most city parks, public buildings, cemeteries, street In making such a selection state pride surrounding an 





indigenous tree could be by-passed and a better species se- 
lected. A suggestion of prime importance would seem to be 


C*, 
(NCA... 


that longevity be the first consideration. Such a project should 


be a worthwhile undertaking for adoption by the National 
Shade Tree Conference, in addition to National Arbor Day. 





Dr. May, Chairman, Southern Chapter Meeting 


Dr. George Hepting, President of the 
Southern Chapter, National Shade Tree 
Conference, has appointed Dr. Curtis 
May of the U.S. D. A., Beltsville, Md., 
as Chairman of the forthcoming meeting 
at Asheville, N. C., October 16, 17, 18, 
1946. 


Dr. May assures that “the program 
of this meeting of ‘Southern’ will be a 
true reflection of the aims of the Na- 
tional Conference with emphasis on the 
problems encountered in shade tree 
problems of the South.” 

The feature speaker at the banquet 
on Friday evening, the eighteenth, will 
be Dr. Richard P. White, former Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the National Shade 
Tree Conference and for the past seven 
years Secretary of the American Nurs- 
erymen’s Association. 

Regarding the program, Dr. May 
states further, ““We expect to have prom- 
inent speakers on the program who will 
cover important phases of shade tree 
problems such as line clearance opera- 
tions, maintenance: of soil fertility, in- 
sect and disease pests, and management 


ARBORIGULTURAL 
SUPPLIES 





* 











® Pruning Tools 
® Bracing Material 


problems. There will be a clinic and a 
symposium on live oak including a dis- 
cussion of the propagation, transplant- 
ing, pests, and maintenance of this dis- 
tinctive species. 

“The program will be of interest to 
park superintendents, tree wardens, city 
foresters, botanists, entomologists, and 
nurserymen as well as to commercial 
arborists and tree lovers.” 

Headquarters will be the Battery Park 
Hotel, Asheville, N. C. 





Since food can now be made of wood, 
landlords who offer*“‘Room and Board” 
may soon be speaking literally. 


How much leaf surface has an oak 
tree? 


A large oak may have as much as 87,- 
000 square feet of leaf surface. If all 
the leaves from this tree were spread out 
flat on the ground and touching they 
would completely cover two acres. 





Archibald Enoch Price 
ARBORIST 


84 Park Drive Glenview, Ill. 
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Arborist Supply Company 


INCORPORATED 


SPECIALISTS IN SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT FOR ARBORISTS 


12 SMITH STREET 


NEW YORK 














PRATTS 


SCALECIDE 


shrubs and vines. 
mineral oils. 


DX- SPRAY 


For over 40 years the one dependable dormant spray, for shade trees, fruit trees, 
The only miscible oil spray containing vegetable as well as 


SPRAYS 


e Tree Compounds A rotenone, pyrethrum and DDT spray in an active base that provides the most 


complete control of the greatest number of insects of shade trees, fruit trees, nurs- 
eries and gardens. 


* DDT 


Pratt’s DDT sprays are formulated for the highest effectiveness of each type of use. 
25% DDT in an active vegetable oil base for both foliage spraying and fly control. 
50% DDT dry wettable powder micronized to extreme fineness. 5% DDT fortified for 
household fly control. 


° SUMMER SPRA-CREAM 


A stabilized 83% oil emulsion for summer spraying of shade trees, fruit trees and 
evergreens. Popular as a dormant spray for evergreens and ornamentals. 


Visit with Mr. Shafer in Booth 30 
at National Shade Tree Conference 


B. G. PRATT COMPANY 


Write for Descriptive Bulletins 


A. M. Leonard & Son 


Est. 1885 Piqua, Ohio 
Manufacturing Chemists 
HACKENSACK, N. J. 
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* 
Advertisers in TREES patronize Arboriculture: You patronize them 
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This interesting picture shows the full size tree placed indoors for the training of men to 
engage in line clearance for the Consumers Power Company. 


Photo courtesy Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich. 


clearing trucks and a _ company line 
clearing power truck equipped with a 
derrick and winch and gasoline-driven 
power chain saw. ‘This last unit is 
used for demonstrtaion and instruction 
work on tree removal details during one 
school day only. 


5. Students and non-resident instruc- 
tors and helpers are housed and boarded 
in local hotels and restaurants. 


Instructors 


Technical and manual instruction in 
actual tree trimming details are pro- 
vided by representatives of the Forestry 
Department. From four to six full- 
time instructors and helpers, together 
with a school clerk are used in each 
school group, depending upon the num- 
ber of students in attendance. Special 
instruction consisting of short talks or 
lectures on other company activities 
such as safety work, electric distribu- 
tion, company organization and man- 
agement are provided by representatives 
of the particular department involved. 


School Period and Enrollment 


The school runs for two consecutive 
weeks of 40 hours actual instruction for 
each week. It operates whenever there 
may be a minimum of 10 students or a 
maximum of 20 students. These men 
come from any of the divisions having 
new men eligible for training. 


Instruction Procedure 


The complete training course at- 
tempts to provide the following infor- 
mation: 


1. Elementary instruction and infor- 
mation on tree identification, tree in- 
sects and diseases, tree and wire rela- 
tionships, tree growth habits and 
strength of wood, company responsibili- 
ty to customers and the general public. 
This covers why the job is done. 

2. Manual skills are developed by 
instruction in knot tying, use of safety 
line, tools and equipment, climbing, 
making saw cuts, lowering limbs, pro- 
viding wire clearances, shaping trees, 
brush handling, etc. These details 
cover how the job is done. 

Approximately 50% of school time 
is spent on inside instruction work, the 
rest of the time being devoted to work- 
ing under actual field conditions. 

The local electric divisions do all in- 
terviewing and hiring of new employees. 
Generally a pretty careful job of screen- 
ing is done here in an effort to eliminate 
as many undesirables and misfits as pos- 
sible. As a result, turnover of school 
trainees has been relatively light and 
those men returned to the field have 
proven worth all the time and effort 
spent with them. 

To date three school groups have 


(Continued on Page 10) 





Fine Program 


Everything is all set in Boston for 
another ““T”’ party, trees this time, when 
the members of the National Shade Tree 
Conference assemble August 27th for 
the 22nd annual conference of this im- 
portant organization. Good times and 
serious times are scheduled and judging 
from advance notices this meeting will 
lead all others in attendance. 


Ed Higgins and his local committee 
are swinging into the last minute round- 
up of details and Dr. Chadwick has 
just finished outlining the program. 

There will be two important section 
meetings, that this year, will formulate 
plans for future developments. These 
are the City Foresters Section and the 
National Arborist Association Section. 
Be sure to attend the one that interests 
you, but particularly don’t miss this 
conference. 

TENTATIVE PROGRAM 
22nd National Shade Tree Conference 


Convention, Statler Hotel, Boston, Mass., 
August 27-30, 1946. 
TUESDAY, AUGUST 27th 

A. M. 
9 :00—Registration. 
10:30—Meeting of the Board of Governors 
and General Business Session. 
P. M. 
1:30—Address of Welcome, Governor Tobin 
of Massachusetts. 
2:00—Program sponsored by the National 
Arborists’ Association. 
“On-the-Job Training of Veterans for 
Shade Tree Work,’ Edward C. 
Shearer, Farrens Tree Surgeons, 
Coral Gables, Florida. 
“The Legal Side of Trees,” Edward 
T. Simoneau, Attorney, Marlbor- 
ough, Mass. 
“Employer and Employee Relation- 
ships,” C. L. Wachtel, Tree Science 
& Service Co., Wauwatosa, Wisc. 
Presentation of Award to Author of 
Winning Essay on the Subject, 
“The Origin and Meaning of the 
Word Arborist.” 
Evening 
8 :00—Boat Ride. 


1N0C4... 


for Boston Sha 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 28th 
A, M. 
9:30—“Root Regeneration of Pin Oak and 

American Elm Following Trans- 
planting in Fall and Spring,” Prof. 
Donald Bushey, Department Orna- 
mental Horticulture, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, New York. 

“Trees and Their Contributions to 
Mankind,” Dr. Daniel L. Marsh, 
President of Boston University, 
Boston, Mass. 

Tree Breeding for Desirable Quali- 
ties and Disease Resistance,” Dr. 
Ernst J. Schreiner, Senior Silvicul- 
turist, U. S. Forest Service, Laurel, 
Maryland. 


P. M. 

2:00—Field Demonstrations, held at the 
Arnold Arboretum. 

Evening 

7:00—Annual Meeting of the National Ar- 
borists’ Association. 

8:00—Meeting of City Foresters, Park Su- 
perintendents and Others Interest- 
ed in Public Area Tree Manage- 
ment Problems. 

Discussion Leader—Prof. Karl Dres- 
rel, Dept. Forestry, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Michigan. 

General Theme—What Can the City 
Forester and Park Superintendent 
Do to Make the Public More Shade 
Tree Conscious? 

THURSDAY, AUGUST 29th 

A. M. 

9:30—"‘Public Education in Arboriculture,” 
Frank J. Pipal, City Forester, Park 
Dept., Omaha, Nebraska. 

“The Overall Financial Situation,” 
Dr. Charles Abbott, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Boston, Mass. 

“The Relationship Between Tree 
Culture and Landscape Planning,” 
Fletcher Steele, Landscape Archi- 
tect, Boston, Mass. 

History of the National Shade Tree 
Conference, Norman Armstrong, 
Arborist, White Plains, N. Y. 

P. M. 

2:00—"2, 4-D Injury to Trees,” Dr. P. P. 
Pirone, Dept. Plant Pathology, N. 
J. Agr. Exp. Station, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 

New Equipment—Panel Discussion. 
Discussion Leader—Fred W. Roe- 
wekamp, City Forester, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

“Chain Saws 


and Earth Drill,” 
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de Tree Meet 


Fred W. Roewekamp, City Fores- 
ter, Los Angeles, Calif. 

“Tree Remover Machine,’ W. S. 
Speed, Arborist, Columbus, O. 

“Sky Spraying,” William J. May- 
nard, Sky-Spray, Inc., Arlington, 
Mass. 

“Environmental and Cultural Re- 
quirements of a Selected List of 
Shade Trees.”—Panel Discussion. 

Discussion Leader—Prof. L. C. 
Chadwick, Dept. of Horticulture, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, 
O.; E. W. Higgins, Frost & Hig- 
gins Co., Arlington, Mass.; Ed- 
ward Scanlon, City Forester, Park 
Dept., Cleveland, O.; Dr. Donald 
Wyman, Arnold Arboretum, Ja- 
. maica Plain, Mass. 
Evening 
7:00—Annual Banquet—A Gala Affair. 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 30th 

A. M. 

9:30—“Shade Tree Disease Research,’ Dr. 
Curtis May, Senior Pathologist, 
Div. of Forest Pathology, U. S. D. 
A., Beltsville, Md. 

Business Session. 

“Troublesome Insects and Diseases 
in New England and Their Con- 
trol.” Insects—Dr. W. D. Whit- 
comb, Mass. State College, Field 
Station, Waltham, Mass. Dis- 
eases—Dr. M. A. McKenzie, Mass. 
State College, Amherst, Mass. 
Plant Clinic. Director: Dr. P. P. 
Pirone, Dept. Plant Pathology, N. 
J. Agr. Expt. Station, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 

P.M. 
1 :00—Adjournment. 


TENTATIVE LADIES PROGRAM 


Statler Hotel, Boston, Mass. 
August 27-30, 1946 
TUESDAY, August 27th 
P.M. 
1:00—Luncheon, Hotel Statler. 
8 :00—Boat Ride. 
WEDNESDAY, August 28th 
A.M. 
10:00—Tour of Historical Points. 
Tea—Wayside Inn. 
THURSDAY, August 29th 
A. M. 
10:00—Shopping Tour. 
P.M. 
7:00—Annual Banquet. 


National Arborist Association Meeting in Boston 


The National Arborist Association 
will meet in Boston, August 27 to 30, 
with the National Shade Tree Confer- 
ence at Hotel Statler. The Tuesday 
afternoon, August 27, program of the 
Conference will be sponsored by the 
Arborist Association. On the program 
will be the following discussions: 

“On the Job Training of Veterans 
for Shade Tree Work,” Edward C. 
Shearer, Farrens Tree Surgeons, Coral 
Gables, Florida. 

“The Legal Side of Trees,” Edward 
T. Simoneau, Attorney, Marlborough, 
Mass. 

“Employer and Employee Relation- 


ships,” C. I. Wachtel, Tree Science and 
Service Company, Wauwatosa, Wis. 

These are subjects of vital interest to 
all arborists and plenty of time will be 
available for discussion from the floor 
following each paper. 

During the past few months the Na- 
tional Arborist Association has spon- 
sored an essay contest among college and 
university students, the title of the essay 
being ‘““The Origin and Meaning of the 
Word Arborist.” The author of the 
winning essay is to receive a cash award 
of $50.00 and a free trip to the Boston 
meetings. A committee of judges con- 
sisting of Dr. Forrest Strong, President, 


National Shade Tree Conference, Mich- 
igan State College, East Lansing, Mich- 
igan; Dr. Arnold M. Davis, Director of 
Garden Center of Greater Cleveland, 
Cleveland, Ohio, and Dr. E. D. Mer- 
rill, Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., have judged the essays. The 
winner will be presented to the Con- 
ference and Arborist Association on the 
Tuesday afternoon program and will 
read his winning essay. 

On Wednesday evening the Associa- 
tion banquet and business meeting will 
be held at Hotel Statler. There are 
many items of business of importance 

(Continued on Page 15 
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Haven Metcalf—Shade Tree Conference Pioneer 


Famous Arborists Series No. 5 


By RusH P. 


United States 


MARSHALL 


Department of Agricul- 


ture, N Haven, Conn. 

The opportunity to present to the 
readers of “Trees,” a brief article on 
Dr. Haven Metcalf is most welcome 
because he was personally known to 


group of arborists. At 
Shade Tree Confer- 


only the olde: 
the First Natior 


ence, held in 1924, Dr. Metcalf was 
elected chairman for the Second Confer- 
ence and served in that capacity when 
the meeting convened in 1925. He was 
reelected to serve as Chairman of the 
Third Conference, which was held in 
1926, but other urgent duties prevented 
his attending Dr. W. A. McCub- 
bin, Vice Chairman, presided. The 
Fifth Confere: held in 1929, was the 
last meeting of the society at which Dr. 
Metcalf was actually present, although 
he did show his continued warm inter- 
est by sendin; the Tenth Conference 
a paper, which was read in his absence. 

Accordingly, few of the younger ar- 
borists had an opportunity to meet him. 
For them his training, his personality, 
and his utions to arboriculture 
are here briefly reviewed. 


Training 


Born at Winthrop, Me., on Aug. 6, 


1875, Haven Metcalf came of good 
New England stock. Although of bet- 
ter than ave mental ability, his frail 
physique had been a serious handicap 


from early lhood and rendered the 
boy wholly) fitted to the life of the 


farm.- He ha its monotonous chores, 
and he suffere enly from loneliness. 
The nade during this im- 


pressionable 
in choosing 
sought lor 
ment house 
order that 


; lasting. Years later 
ne in Washington, he 
he found an apart- 
irrounded by lawn in 
t or the sound of the 


mowing might not bring back the 
smarting men of the drudgery of an 
early task been his pet abomi- 
nation. 

Lonely icking companions of 
his own boy made friends of 
trees. The October, 1940, issue of 
“Trees” published a picture of Dr. 
Metcalf stan beside the favorite 
tree of his boyhood, a tree which he rev- 
erenced thro uut life as a friend. 
This love later became one of 
the factors tl nabled him to serve so 
ably in hi f work. Moreover, it 
helped him ird trees from a stand- 
point vital work of all arborists: 
as individ ither than as associations 
growing together in a forest. 

Another ndship that made a last- 


ing imprint strong mutual affec- 


tion that developed between the boy 
and the family doctor. Realizing how 
admirably young Haven was fitted to 
study medicine, the physician awakened 
in him a strong ambition to enter that 
profession. Much of Dr. Metcalf’s 
schooling was in the medical field. This 
bent and training later proved helpful 
to him in dealing with problems of plant 
disease. Throughout life nothing in- 
terested him more keenly than illness 
and its remedy. Even when the mala- 
dies were his own, his point of view was 
that of the professional writing just one 
more case history. 

When 18, young Metcalf entered 
Colby College. It was a turning point 
in his life, for during the remainder of 
his career he found abundant and last- 
ing friendships, release from physical 
labor, and satisfaction for his intellec- 
tual hunger. Two years later he trans- 
ferred to Brown University, where he 





The late Dr. Haven Metcalf, Chairman of 
the Second and Third National Shade Tree 
Conferences and a strong influence in the 
beginning of this national organization. 
received his A.B. and A.M. degrees. 
He then studied at Harvard, Indiana 
and Nebraska, receiving his Ph.D. de- 
gree at the latter University. He 
taught at that institution and at Clem- 
son Agricultural College, and was State 
Botanist of South Carolina. 

In 1906 he became Pathologist in the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, working un- 
der Dr. Erwin F. Smith in bacteriology. 
At that time the Mississippi Valley Lab- 
oratory, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, located at the Missouri Botanical 


Garden, was conducting research on 
tree diseases, including disorders of 
fruit trees. A year later the Mississip- 
pi Valley Laboratory was discontinued. 
Drs. George G. Hedgecock and Perley 
Spaulding were transferred from it to 
Washington, where investigations in 
forest pathology were initiated with Dr. 
Metcalf acting in charge. Until his 
death on May 23, 1940, Dr. Metcalf 
served as head of the Division of Forest 
Pathology. 

Personality 

In addition to his scientific accom- 
plishments, Dr. Metcalf was a man of 
great charm and culture. He was 
much traveled. He was keenly inter- 
ested in art and in music. He was an 
authority on classical English literature 
and psychology. 

He was a large man; tall and broad 
of girth but not of shoulder. His 
pepper-and-salt homespun suits were 
cut so full that his body looked even 
larger than it really was. The illusion 
of size was heightened by pockets meth- 
odically stuffed with a variety of items, 
each article in its assigned place. The 
owner never fumbled to locate a key, 
or any one of several notebooks, or the 
little-purse in which he carried coins. 

His head was large and well formed. 
His features were clean-cut but kind. 
Keen eyes twinkled behind the round 
lenses of large horn-rimmed spectacles. 
Save for that twinkle, his face often as- 
sumed that state of immobility so striv- 
en for by arborists engaged in their fa- 
vorite card game. 

Usually the doctor wore a black felt 
hat of the type once popular with mem- 
bers of the Congress. His shoes were 
always ankle high. Frequently he car- 
ried an umbrella or a cane. Either of 
these he used so adroitly for the per- 
formance of numerous ingenious serv- 
ices as to arouse wonderment even 
among his intimates. 

His movements were always slow and 
very deliberate. His speech, which for- 
tunately never lost any of its marked 
Maine accent, was also deliberate. 
Above all it was exact, concisely-chosen 
and extremely colorful in the originality 
of its expression. Moreover, it was 
garnished by a seemingly unending col- 
lection of jokes and stories which did 
not repeat themselves on long acquaint- 
ance. 

Such deliberateness of movement and 
speech was incongrous with his ability 
to think quickly. His solution of rou- 
tine problems was instantaneous. 


For more weighty problems, how- 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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The Liquid Feeding of Trees 


By Aucust P. BEILMANN 
Missouri Botanical Garden Arboretum, 
Gray Summit, Missouri 

Out in the middle west when the 
very wet spring suddenly changes to 
record breaking hot days in June, the 
tree man never forgets the role of water 
in plant growth. Throughout the 
whole year, he has the two extremes 
before him at all times. He can always 
locate a specimen which is not happy 
because of the cold wet weather, and 
within a few weeks he can be equally 
certain of finding other trees which are 
distinctly unhappy because of the 
drought and heat. The wettest part of 
the year, of course, occurs during the 
dormant period, and this is also the 
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time when there is less visual evidence 
of lack of vigor. At this time a poor 
selection of species will not attract as 
much attention as they would during 
the growing season when they are in 
full leaf. In the middle west the peak 
of the growing season is usually hot 
and dry, and the man working with 
trees at that time is likely to also keep 
one eye trained on evidence of heat and 
drought injury. 

This back-ground merely serves to 
show why liquid feeding should have 
been developed in the middle west—a 
territory in which the tree and _ the 
arborist. are hot and dry! Actually the 
first large scale attempt to correct 
nutrient deficiencies by applying them 
in a liquid form occurred not in the 
middle west but in California. As 
early as 1920 Dr. Lillyfield placed 
commercial grades of .phosphoric acids 
in the tank of an orchard sprayer and 
injected this through a small pipe around 
the roots of citrus trees. He was suc- 
cessful in reducing a phosphorous de- 
ficiency, but his methods were not wide- 
ly used nor were they known outside 
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the area in which he worked. The 
liquid feeding method was developed by 
the author in 1933. Some years later 
an adaptation of this.system was pat- 
ented, and is still being sublet to tree 
men today. 


The use of water as a carrier for 
fertilizer, hereafter, will be referred 
to as liquid feeding. This method is 
quite different than the use of dry 


fertilizer placed about the tree in any 
manner with machinery or by hand. It 
is only natural that the tree man should 
question the effectiveness of a dry salt 
application, especially if he works in an 
area where six or eight weeks may 
elapse between rains. One might also 
question the effectiveness of a dry appli- 


cation in very deep soil, and he might 
be pardoned if he wonders how long it 
will take the fertilizer to reach the 
lower levels if it never rains. The 
need to use water as a carrier will not 
be as great in shallow soil in regions 
where the temperatures are lower or in 
areas where only a week or two passes 
without a good shower. 

When the tree feeding studies were 
tegun in 1930 at the Missouri Botanical 
Garden, the chief problem was how to 
get immediate response from the ma- 
terials which were being used. Many 
of the trees were planted some sixty odd 
years earlier, and some few were trees 
which had successfully bridged the gap 
between the wild uninhabited country 
side and the development of the garden 
by Mr. Shaw. Some few of these were 
well over 150 years old, and as you 
might expect, they were badly in need 
of stimulation. This condition must be 
kept in mind in any discussion or evalu- 
ation of this work. In other words, this 
was not a pot-culture experiment nor 
were the trees teing temporarily grown 
in nursery rows. The work was all done 





in the field with established specimens ; 
therefore it was more difficult to find 
two trees which were comparable in 
habit or vigor. For this same reason, it 
became obvious that some other method 
of checking the response was required. 
In pot-cultures or in work carried on 
in the nursery row, it is also possible to 
set aside some individuals as_ checks. 
Even under the best of conditions, it is 
virtually impossible to designate one lot 
of trees as checks against the perform- 
ance of what appears to be a comparable 
lot. This difficulty was overcome in 
the field by checking the improvement 
of a tree against its previous growth. 
In other words, a fertilizer formula was 
worthless unless it could stimulate the 
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tree and produce a better growth than 
that tree had been capable of in the 
preceding five years. 

In the deep loessial soils where this 
work was done, nitrogen was consistent- 
ly the limiting factor in the growth 
rate. Phosphorous and potash alone 
never stimulated the trees, but it was 
found that much better results were ob- 
tained from every application of nitro- 
gen if some phosphorous and _ potash 
were also applied. There is little need 
to trace the course of the change in the 
formula except to say that after many 
years, nitrogen appeared as +1% of the 
mixed formula. 

After a great deal of work, and co- 
incident with the formula development, 
an effort was made to find ways of 
obtaining a clear cut response imme- 
diately after feeding a tree. It had 
been observed that when dry fertilizers 
were placed about at the roots of trees, 
it might remain .ineffective throughout 
the greatest part of the summer because 
of lack of rain. To overcome this, 
various ways of adding water were 
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tried and, 


was develope 


the liquid feeding gun 
Che use of this equip- 


ment stin shrubs within five days, 
and very oft rkened the foliage of 
large trees within two weeks. The 
method of a] ng this fertilizer was 
quite sim] Hydraulic power had 
been used means of drilling holes 
for dry for deep irrigation, and 
it was jus step to use the same 
pressure rier for the dry fer- 
tilizer. easy to punch holes in 
a sun bake | which is criss-crossed 
with larg kage cracks, nor will 
fertilizer readily available if 
placed unde nd under those condi- 
tions. 

Since yout a hundred pounds 
hydraulic to quickly drill a 
hole thirt deep, and the thin 
one-fourth rod is used to dig 
the hole. A this rod is a chamber 
with the valves to give the 
operato! ontrol over the ma- 
chine. T! will handle any grade 
of comn tilizer so long as it is 
reasonably le and ground fine 
enough to rough the gun without 
clogging 

Now re as many kinds of 
tree food market as there are 
organizatio! olved in their manu- 
facture It is very unlikely that 
any one f will prove satisfactory 
clear ountry, or that any 
particular will be as harmful 
as Deuber reported in 1937, nor is it 
likely 10-6-4 suggested by 
Chadw Ohio will kill trees in 
Missout Connecticut any more than 
the 10-8- writer is likely to kill 
every t1 New York. Trees are 
notably nd very adaptable; if 
this was t we would have no 
widely species. Therefore 
it doesn’t what formula you use 
provided sufficient amount of 
nitrogen. t is the most readily lost 
from all you must add enough 
phosphor: potash to get the 
maximun from the nitrogen. 
It has bees perhaps facetiously, 
that we s! lo our best to avoid 
“over feedir tree. This is a rather 
presumpt tatement. Since we all 
arrived ene some two hundred 
years. aft destruction of the 
primeval t we can only guess at 
the grow for a normal tree. An 
annual of six inches in height 
might | to a man two hun- 
dred yea the forest giants have 
disappeared Che only rule of thumb 


we can f v here is that we must 


apply enough fertilizer to stimulate the 
tree. T) of the tree and the 
tree itself th entitled to get some- 


thing out of stly tree feeding project. 
You haven 1e the client, the tree, 
or vourself of good if you can’t 


tell by the behavior of the tree that it 
has been fertilized. To avoid further 
argument, we shall assume that any 
fertilizer containing upwards of 40% 
total nitrogen will be satisfactory for 
trees. The next problem is how much 
to give a particular specimen. We have 
been using a measurement which gives 
us an indication of the size or volume 
of a tree. We have been adding the 
height of a tree in feet to the branch 
spread of the tree in feet, plus the cir- 
cumference in inches, and this figure we 
have interpreted as the number of 
pounds of fertilizer required for a par- 
ticular tree. If we apply this quantity 
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to a tree in a circle with a thirty foot 
radius, we are attempting to fertilize 
about one-sixteenth of an acre. Now 
many farm crops receive as much as 
five hundred pounds of fertilizer per 
acre, usually as a surface application and 
generally just a single salt. Such a 
procedure usually wins prizes as _ the 
grower of the “best” corn or soybeans. 
Obviously a tree with a branch spread 
covering one-sixteenth acre has a far 
greater volume or tonnage per acre 
than the finest corn crop ever grown. 
Application of tree food goes far below 
the eight or nine inches which is cus- 
tomary with farm crops since therefor 
we must fertilize one-sixteenth of an 
acre to a depth of thirty inches. In 
addition we must remember that a field 
crop will tolerate far heavier applica- 
tions and in practice only as much fer- 
tilizer is applied as will give a significant 
increase in yield. Much of the worry 
then about feeding is not to be taken 
very seriously. With an _ important 


shade tree, we are not concerned with 
the law of diminishing returns. 


Any injury to plants through feeding 


is usually due to a concentration of ma- 
terial, which being somewhat hygro- 
scopic and deliquescent may extract too 
much water from the surrounding soil 
and the nearest roots. Any method of 
forced diffusion of the fertilizer will 
tend to avoid that trouble. This is ac- 
complished by the liquid feeding method 
which begins the application at a point 
thirty inches beneath the surface and 
forces the liquid through every burrow 
and crevice in the soil often causing the 
material to jet from an earth worm 
hole some feet from the point of ap- 
plication. In the case of a tree occupy- 
ing one-sixteenth of an acre, we are 
forcing the fertilizer through a volume 
of soil thirty times the surface acre inch. 

The operation of the gun itself is 
quite simple, a hose line is attached to 
the sprayer; when this line is opened, 
water issues from the soil rod and drills 
a hole to any desired depth. This re- 
quires but a second or two. The water 
is then shut off and the valve below the 
funnel is opened. About one pound of 
fertilizer is poured into the funnel and 
allowed to enter the chamber. The 
funnel valve is then closed and the pres- 
sure line opened and only a gallon of 
water is required to carry all the fer- 
tilizer out of the gun. More water 
may be used if irrigation is also re- 
quired. In our experimental work, 
we found that one to two gallons of 
water was all that was required per 
pound of fertilizer. 

On the whole, the liquid fertilizer 
method has many _ advantages. It 
places the fertilizer about the roots with 
sufficient moisture to make it imme- 
diately acceptable to the trees. It makes 
it possible to use spraying equipment in 
the off season. It permits the use of 
greater quantities of fertilizer per tree 
since it avoids concentration in pockets 
which might be injurious. In our ex- 
perience it speeds up the operation and 
avoids the difficult and hard labor in- 
volved in punching holes by hand. 
TRAINING SCHOOL 

(Continued from Page 6) 

handled successfully. Fifty-four 
men have been processed and returned 
to field crews. The trainees themselves 
seem to have liked the work and have 
displayed the fullest co-operation and 
interest in the job to be done. Equally 
appreciative, of course, of the training 
program are the various division super- 
visors and field foremen who have been 
confronted with the problem of build- 
ing up war-depleted personnel with in- 
experienced help. The school training 
has relieved them of considerable of the 
burden of getting many new men into 
the trees safely and securely and with a 
reasonable knowledge of what the job 
is all about. 
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Put it to the man-hour test—and 2-4 
Dow Weed Killer will be your choice to 
kill your weeds .. . easily . . . com- 
pletely . . . chemically! With 2-4 Dow 

eed Killer, one man can eliminate 





weeds in a few hours from an area it 
would take many times as long for a 
crew to cover with old-fashioned hand 
digging and hoeing methods. Just spray 
the tops—you've killed the weeds. 


That means lower maintenance costs! 
And 2-4 Dow Weed Killer won’t kill 
common grasses when used according 
to directions. It won't clog your sprayer, 
either, and it’s safe to handle. 










If you want to get rid of grasses and 
weeds, use Dow Contact Herbicide. 
This new vegetation control agent kills 
top growth—especially valuable wher- 
ever mowing is impractical. 


Check These 2-4 Dow Advantages: 

y Harmless to ordinary grasses 

~ Easier and safer to handle 

Vv Noncorrosive to spraying 
equipment | 


See Your Dealer or Write Direct | D OW 
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AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 


cach eg vo mt rd TO INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


Houston - San Francisco «Los Angeles - Seattle i i 
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Advertisers in TREES patronize Arboriculture: You patronize them 








Aadanisks CBeiz 


QUESTION: Would like to know more 
about the danger of killing trees with 
weed killer. A number of trees killed in 


this vicinity | think is due to weed killer. 
R. R. Black, 
Pennsylvania. 
ANSWER: W vould be grateful for a 
more comp yn the cases you men- 
tion as oct 1g in your area. Please refer 
to the co Dr. Pirone “Thru the 
Microscoy lata on your question. 
The Editor. 
tt 
QUESTION: Is a lag hook better than 
an eye bolt in general or average cabling? 
Robertson, 


Pennsylvania. 


mim iii cia 


ANSWER: For 7-wire galvanized cable in 
sizes from %4” to 54” in diameter and loads 
up to 900 pounds, lag screws normally are 
preferable to hook bolts or bent eye bolts 
as they are fully as effective when used with 
proper size cables, more economical, simpler 
to install and injure the tree less. For 
heavier loads, or if limbs are partially de- 
cayed, it is safe to use bent eye bolts, hook 
bolts or drop-forged eye bolts. For loads 
greater than 1400 pounds, 7-wire, copper- 
covered steel cable should be used with drop 
forged eye bolts. The following chart indi- 
cates suitable cable and anchor combinations 
for varying loads: 


SAFE TREE CABLING MATERIAL 
COMBINATIONS 


WEEDONE, the new weed-killer containing 2-4D, 
will not only help to get you out from under the deep- 


rooted perennial weeds but also your customers. 


ey Weedone is highly effective against bindweed (morn- 


ing glory), honeysuckle, poison oak, poison ivy, white 
top, dandelion, and most other noxious weeds that, 


a rp a at their best, ruin the looks of an impressive 
— AN ~ ™ planting and, at their worst, cause nurserymen 
- — serious financial loss. 
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SPRAY WEEDONE when you have an infestation 


WARNING: W ne does 


not kill gr it kills 


every- to use around livestock; it does not permanently sterilize 


or injures 


thing else na 


and use Weedone, or recommend it, when your cus- 
tomers’ land must be cleared of weeds. Weedone is safe 


the soil; it does not corrode metal spray-equipment; it 


reenhous ily en al 

shies aI Use “ does not stain or irritate the skin. 

outdoor uable 

— nly on THIS YEAR, Weedone is available in sufficient quan- 
ioe ge soil ailing tity. Ask your dealer for the list of susceptible weeds and 
spray for instructions regarding dilutions. 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT COMPANY + AMBLER « PA. 


Anchor Units 


Safe Lag Bent Eyeor Drop-forged 
Load Hooks Hook Bolts Eye Bolts 
(Pounds) (in. di.) (in. di.) (in. di.) 
100 1/4 
200 5/16 
300 3/8 
500 1/2 
600 1/2 1/2 
900 5/8 5/8 
1000 5/8 
1200 5/8 
1400 3/4 3/8 
2200 1/2 
3000 5/8 
Cable 
Safe 7-wire Gal. 3-wire Copper- 7-wire Copper- 
Load Strand Covered Steel Covered Steel 
(Pounds) (in. di.) No. A.W.G. (in. di.) 
100 3/16 
200 3/16 
300 3/16 
500 1/4 3% 12 
600 5/16 3% 10 
900 5/16 3K 8 
1000 5/16 3% 8 
1200 3/8 3% 8 
1400 1/2 3% 7 5/16 
2200 1/2 11/32 
3000 7/16 


Additional information on tree bracing and 
cabling materials may be found in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Twelfth National Shade 
Tree Conference, 1936, and Tree Bracing, 
Tree Pres. Bul. No. 3, Rev. 1938. (The latter 
is available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. at 10c). 

A. Robert Thompson, 
National Park Service, 
Chicago, Ill. 

QUESTION: Can you tell me why we 
had so many Fall Web Worms in our 
trees in western Massachusetts this year, 
(1945) and will we have more next year? 
What is the best control, and how? 

Jos. Keating, 
MASSACHUSETTS 

ANSWER: Southern New England from 
points 20 to 30 miles inland from Long Island 
Sound north into Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire suffered the worst outbreak on record 
of fall webworm in 1945. The probabilities 
are that while the webworm will be abun- 
dant locally in 1946, the outbreak will not be 
so general or so extensive. Control lies in (1) 
spraying with arsenate of lead before the 
webs are formed and (2) cutting out and 
destroying the webs early in their develop- 
ment. 

Stanley W. Bromley. 
Bartlett Tree Research 
Laboratories. 

QUESTION: Does a City Nursery 
pay? 

L. Fletcher Prouty, 
MASSACHUSETTS 

ANSWER No. 1: Because of many miti- 
gating circumstances a “No” or “Yes” an- 
swer to the above question must be qualified. 

Generally speaking, a city-owned nursery 
does not “pay”, particularly if all charges 
such as supervision, over-head, etc., are 
properly allocated. This is true because the 
municipal operators are not required to show 
a “profit” on any municipality operated proj- 
ect. The majority of municipal nurserv 
operators have not been trained in nursery 
operations and hence make mistakes that 
would (and do) bankrupt commercial 
nurserymen. 

Most of the city-owned nurseries that 1 
have seen are pretty poor examples of what 
a nursery should be. This is due to the feel- 
ing that prevails that once established, the 
nursery can be neglected in times of labor or 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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HAVEN METCALF 
(Continued from Page 8) 

ever, he seemed to school himself to dis- 
ciplined thought. In so doing he ap- 
peared to be trying to slow down his 
lightning-fast mind by gearing it to the 
deliberateness of his muscular reactions. 
He paced the floor slowly. A lighted 
cigarette rolled over and over between 
his lips at the same time passing slowly 
from one corner of his mouth to the 
other and back again with no apparent 
means of locomotion. It was not taken 
from his mouth until less than a quar- 
ter of an inch of butt remained un- 
burned. The doctor talked or whis- 
tled as clearly as though no cigarette 
was in his mouth. Often he spoke of 
matters completely foreign to the sub- 
ject of his deliberation. At the end of 
a period of such thinking he could give 
answers to knotty problems clearly ana- 
lyzed from several viewpoints. “These 
answers were seldom wrong. 

Dr. Metcalf’s memory was almost 
infallible. About once a year he visit- 
ed his scattered field offices and con- 
ferred individually with the men in 
those branches. On these occasions he 
could, without resorting to notes, pick 
up the thread and vital features of the 
previous consultation and pass on to 
new subjects far more easily than the 
average executive is able to get back to 
business after being interrupted by a 
telephone call. 

Contribution 

To best evaluate the role played by 
Dr. Haven Metcalf in the dramatic de- 
velopment of arboriculture during the 
past four decades, approach should be 
from the broad viewpoint of his contri- 
bution to the field of forest pathology 
as a whole. Recognition must be made 
of his activity in the creation of such 
revolutionary pathological approach as 
(1) quarantines to bar the entrance of 
foreign diseases, and (2) precedent- 
making nationwide control campaigns 
against introduced diseases already es- 
tablished within our borders. By _ fo- 
cusing, as limited space here compels, on 
contributions pertaining solely to shade 
trees, the picture presented is necessari- 
ly imperfect. 

This is fortunate rather than other- 
wise, for it makes it necessary that all 
readers who would be well informed re- 
fer toa masterly presentation: “Haven 
Metcalf,” by Dr. E. P. Meinecke, as 
published in the April, 1941, number of 
“Phytopathology.” Seven terse pages 
present, not only the true Haven Met- 
calf and a complete list of his papers, 
but they also give a background and an 
understanding of the history of forest 
pathology as it first developed in this 
country. ; 

A list of five of Haven Metcalf’s pub- 
lications follows. These papers have 
been selected because they are believed 
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to relate more directly to the activities 
of shade tree workers than do his other 
writings. 

(1) Diseases of ornamental trees. U. 
S. Dept. Agr. Yearbook (1907). Pp. 
483-494. 1908. 

(2) Diseases of park trees and 
shrubs. Parks: A Manual of Munici- 
pal and County Parks 2: 694-694. 1928. 


(3) The Dutch elm disease. Natl. 
Shade Tree Conf. Proc. 5: 60-61. 
1929. 

(4) The European larch canker. 


Natl. Shade Tree Conf. 
59. 1929. 

(5) Science and shade tree welfare. 
Natl. Shade Tree Conf. Proc. 10: 
11-14. 1934. 


However highly these publications 


Proc. 5: 58- 
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may be esteemed, they are in no sense a 
measure of the man or of his contribu- 
tion to arboriculture. Metcalf the or- 
ganizer and administrator served the 
cause more indispensably than Metcalf 
the investigator or writer. Arborists re- 
member with deep gratitude his service 
as Chairman of the Second National 
Shade Tree Conference and praise him 
for his unifying leadership. They thank 
him for his lasting interest in that body, 
both as an organization and as individ- 
uals of whom it was comprised. Ironic 
though it may seem, they especially hon- 
or him for that restraining influence un- 
der which they so often irked, for dur- 
ing the precipitous growth that marked 
the early years of the industry, it aided 
in keeping aboriculture free from the 
smirch of quackery. 
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The Arborists Clinic 


(Continued from Page 12) 


money shortages (and when don’t we have 
those shortages municipality?) The re- 
sult is pi grown material, too often 
nursery stock that has grown rank both 
above and below the ground, stock that is 
partially insect disease ridden, etc. 

I see no 7 why a municipal nursery 
cannot be ma n asset to most communi- 
ties, providing intelligently planned, is 
worked by ained nursery workers, 
with a good | gator to guide them, and 
if a budget cc established that would 
escape the gs of the budget commit- 
tees. In othe vords, if (and that “if” is 
the crux of t ver) a municipal nursery 


could be o s a well-run business, it 


should beneficial to the com- 
munity. 
Robt. E. Everly, 
Glencoe, Til. 
ANSWER N Chis question cannot be 
answered wit! s or no. 
A City Nurs is a paying proposition 
for some « 1 liability for other cities. 
If the stion uses enough plant 
materia! offset the labor cost, 
then that have a paying nursery. 
If this la ncidental costs can be 
balanced ag plant material used, 
the additi intage of growing just 
what plants nt and the number neces- 
sary for make the city nursery 
a decide asset. J knowledge that the 
trees you vill be cared for by the 
city for th lives tends to make the 


entire Park Dept. very zealous in growing 


trees that ot bound. Knowing that 
the trees ym the city nursery are 
not root distinct advantage and 
lowers the 1ance cost for these trees. 
The city only a few plants each 
year would stified in having a city 
nursery 
Dale Griggs, 
Supt. of Parks, 
Santa Ana, Calif. 
ANSWER N | have been in the Army 
since January, 1944 and have not been in 
contact with the Forestry Department 
since that ti Jue to the above fact I have 
not receiy i nformation regarding any 
expenditures lits which I would have 
to conside ving you a satisfactory 
answer 
My persona on is that a city nursery 
would be profit f suitable land and con- 
ditions can nd in the vicinity to be 


utilized for s urpose. 
Robert H. Everitt, 
First Lt., FA, 
City Forester, 
S< henectady, ee 

QUESTION: Have you information on 
the real merits of the different types of 
tree falling power saws? 

1. Chain power saw 

2. Circular power saw 

3. Crosscut power saw 

Tree workers are interested in the bet- 
ter use of labor and taking some of the 
backache out of tree work. 


G. R. Abbott, Tree Warden, 
MASSACHUSETTS 
ANSWER No. 1 1) Chain power saws 
are very successful for both felling shade 
trees and the subsequent stripping and sec- 
tioning of the log. They save a lot of time 
and are much easier on the men. We believe 
two men a! can do the same amount 
of work as ten average men with crosscut 
saws in the same length of time. 
The costs of both the electric and gasoline 


chain saws 


returned to you in a 
year’s time or less 


f you have enough ‘take- 
downs’ to kee saw working eight to ten 
hours a week ughout the year. And I 
mean working. With a five to eight man 


(n@ed... 


crew, our electric saw usually works from 
one to three hours a day and some days it 
doesn’t work at all for the toppers can’t keep 
ahead of it and the clean up crew can’t keep 
up with it. 

(2) I have never seen the circular saw, 
adapted for felling, operate. It may be all 
right for small trees where you don’t have 
lawns, gardens, shrubs, trees and homes to 
contend with. 

(3) The chief advantage of the crosscut 
saw is its comparative light weight in reach- 
ing almost inaccessible places, the simplicity 
of sharpening and setting and its low cost. 
Our men never touch our crosscut saws un- 
less it’s a case of have to. We have used 
them twice in eighteen months. 

Bill Speed, 
Speed Tree Service. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


ANSWER No. 2: There are probably a 
thousand tree men and tree wardens who 
are asking this same question about the 
merits of power saws. | am one of those 
thousand arborists who is studying this very 
question, and all available literature and 
operator opinions are being compiled to help 
me in my decision. 

No one make is going to be the answer 
for every arborist. He must consider the 
initial cost of a machine, the upkeep, the 
depreciation, the interest on his investment, 
the type of work he expects it to perform, 
weight, the number of days in a year that the 
machine may be used, the availability of 
skilled men to handle the machine, the tem- 
perament of the operator, tying up a truck or 
the development of a trailer to handle types 
of power saw equipment, accessibility and 
ground conditions where work is to be per- 
formed, dealer location, facilities to do your 
own repairing, establishment of fair rate per 
hour or day for machine, client reaction to 
machine use—all of which leads up to—will 
it be a profitable investment? 

Mr. Abbott asks specifically about the 
(working) merits of the different types of 
power saw—chain power, circular power, 
and crosscut power. I have seen all of these 
machines work, and in my opinion, all of 
them have merits for specific tasks. 

(1) The chain power saw has speed, safety 
and versatility. Some makes have far greater 
safety and versatility factors than others. 
In my opinion, the electrically operated saws 
are smoother in action than air or gas 
operated saws; some of the other advantages 
of electrically operated saws are depend- 
ability, instantaneous control, and ease of 
operation. Generators and air units add con- 
siderably to the initial cost. Moving large 
and costly power units on rough ground is 
most difficult, and often times trailing cables 
are too much of a nuisance; forestry opera- 
tions with these machines add cost to opera- 
tions. For city, town, or estate work—these 
power units can be moved and operated 
most economically. It is generally admitted 
that the pneumatic chain saw has one very 
great asset because many of their models are 
lighter than either electric or gas types. The 
two great disadvantages of the gas operated 
saw are the dangerous aspects of the exhaust 
fumes and the terrific vibrations. 

(2) The circular power saws are quite 
new on the market; the first appeared about 
five years ago. Manufacturers are Harry A. 
Lowther Co., 141 West Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Kut-Kwick Tools, Brunswick, 
Ga., and Pekor Iron Works, East 9th St., 
Columbus,.Ga. All of these machines are 
mounted on pneumatic tired vehicles, and 
are operated by four cycle, air-cooled gas 
engines. The circular saw is carried on an 
extended arm and driven by V belts; the 
saw can be used in either horizontal or verti- 
cal positions and is usually operated by one 
man. These machines have met with favor 
in southern sattes when used for cutting soft 
woods such as pine. Naturally there is an ele- 


ment of danger from the fast whirling circu- 
lar saw. The trees can’t be of great size 
because of the difficulty in mounting; its use 
is limited. For certain forestry work, it is 
very useful; for the average arborist or tree 
warden, working in hard woods where 
hazards of buildings and pedestrians are in- 
volved, obviously it has it disadvantages. 

(3) The cross cut power saw is quite de- 
serving of attention by the mechanically 
minded arborist. First, the cost is not too 
prohibitive, and secondly, it will eliminate 
the backaches which come in all day sawing. 
The machine is particularly good for cutting 
through large butts in the usual bucking 
operations. One man can supervise the me- 
chanics of the operation while others are 
disposing of debris. The disadvantages are 
weight, difficulty of moving machine about, 
uneven ground, failure of clamping devices, 
and slowness of operation compared to chain 
power saws. The cross cut power saws are 
operated by both gasoline and compressed 
air, and standard cross-cut blades are used 
in the operation. For trees two feet in diame- 
ter or less, I believe two experienced mer 
using good sharp saws would be my choice. 
In a recent study of drag saws, very favor- 
able comment was given to an air-driven 
machine manufactured by The Davey Com- 
pressor Co., Kent, Ohio. 

Due to the rapid improvements of the 
modern power saws, it is difficult to keep 
pace with developments. Today, no manu- 
facturer can afford to put out an inferior 
saw. Each type manufactured probably has 
some advantages over others. We must choose 
one which best fits our type of business and 
our pocketbooks. 

Albert W. Meserve, 
The Albert W. Meserve Co., 
Danbury, Conn. 


ANSWER No. 3: My experience with No. 
1 is based on a saw purchased August Ist, 
1945. Although, on an average job, it is by 
far the best method for falling and bucking, 
yet there are many disadvantages to its use. 
We have used this saw for 50 running hours. 
Disadvantages: (a) Breakage. Being made 
of aluminum, any blow or dropping will 
cause damage. We have replaced idler head 
and throttle lever from this cause. 

(b) Requires experienced and very con- 
scientious operators. Carburetor gets out of 
adjustment very easily. Replaced drive 
pinion once possibly due to too loose chain. 
Chain easily pulled in starting, if ground is 
not smooth and chain hits rock. 

(c) Hidden nails are disastrous as the 
chain cannot be stopped before it is too late. 

(d) If only a few small cuts are to be 
made, the time wasted in starting unless the 
saw is in a perfect condition is too long. 

(e) Frequent chain sharpening. Cost $2.50 
for a two-foot chain. 

(f) Summary. Owing to depreciation and 
upkeep costs, saw is only worthwhile pro- 
viding that it is charged for on the job as an 
extra item. I charge $9.00 per hour without 
operators. On our small jobs, we seldom 
charge for more than one hour. 

Advantages: Speed of cutting when work- 
ing. 

(b) Men prefer using it to hand sawing. 

(c) Since the initial cost is high, customer 


thinks he is getting more modern labor- 
saving equipment. 
(d) Makes it possible to accommodate 


customers by cutting their wood into two- 
foot fuel wood (without splitting) without 
being classed by the customer with wood 
choppers. The cost of the cutting will not be 
much greater than loading the logs with a 
truck-crane and dumping. 

No. 2. No experience with circular saw for 
falling. 

No. 3. Possess an Ottawa 6 h.p. drag saw 
with tree-falling attachment. 

Disadvantages: (a) My saw poorly put 


together, gears mesh badly; accuracy of ma- 

















chined parts very bad. Replaced parts do not 
fit without further work on them. 

(b) Weight. Requires two men and skid 
to get saw off truck and to carry felling at- 
tachment. 

(c) Requires too much time to set up on a 
small to medium sized tree (up to 30 inches 
at cutting height. 

(d) Requires care in setting up if a work- 
manlike stump is to be left. 

Advantages: (a) If there are a number of 
trees to be felled which are accessible and 
which are over 30 inches in diameter at cut- 
ting height, then this saw has its advantages 
since it only takes one man to operate and 
can cut off trees at ground level if necessary. 

(b) One can use a wedge when falling if 
necessary. Very difficult with a chain saw. 

(c) Much less damage to the blade if a 
nail is struck than with a chain saw. 

(d) Easier sharpening of saw. 

(e) Lower upkeep and depreciation costs. 

(f) More fool proof. 

(g) No limit to size of cut providing the 


. saw blade is long enough. 


Leslie Mayne, Arborist, 
San Mateo, Calif. 
QUESTION: Some years ago in Aus- 
tria I recall a large maple tree that I be- 
lieve was called SYLVESTRIS. This tree 
grew quite large and was magnificent. It 
had striped bark, zebra like and very 
striking; the foliage also was very beau- 
tiful. I cannot find it listed as SYLVES- 
TRIS in any of the present manuals. I 
would like very much to obtain some of 
these trees. Can you throw any light on 
its possible identity? 
Anon. 
CALIFORNIA 
ANSWER: The tree that most closely fits 
the description that you give is listed in 
Browne's SYLVA AMERICANA (1832) 
and his TREES OF AMERICA (1846) as 
Acer Striatum, the striped-barked maple. It 
is now known as Acer Pennsylvanicum. 
The tree is a native of North America. 
Normally it is a small under-story tree to 
about ten feet, sometimes twenty. According 
to Browne its size is expanded about four 
times by grafting on Acer Pseudo-Platanus. 
In Browne's time the largest known tree in 
Europe stood in Schonbrunn, Germany, 
where it had attained a height of nearly 
forty feet and a diameter of eighteen inches. 
It was introduced into England about 1769, 
and shortly thereafter to Europe. In Ger- 
many the tree was known as GESTREIFTER 
AHORN. 
The Editor. 





N. A. A. 
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to all arborists to come before the or- 
ganization. 
The National Arborist Association 
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has completed its eighth year with a 
membership of 90 arborists, located over 
the eastern two-thirds of the United 
States. Its primary object is to protect 
and further the interests of commercial 
arborists. 

The officers of the National Arborist 
Association are: President, E. W. Hig- 
gins, Frost & Higgins, Arlington, Mass. ; 
First Vice-President, Ross Farrens, Far- 
rens Tree Surgeons, Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida; Second Vice-President, S. W. Par- 
memter, Kent, Ohio; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Paul E. Tilford, Ohio Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Wooster, 
Ohio; Directors, C. M. Blume, Blume 
System Tree Experts, Houston, Texas; 
F. M. Harrington, Reliable Tree Ex- 
pert Co., White Plains, N. Y., 
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By P. P. Prrone 
\ y Agricultural 

[ ent Station 
2, 4-D Trees and Shrubs— 
During year magazines and 
newspapers een flooded with sto- 
ries and nents on the remarka- 
ble weed ntaining the chemical 
common vn as 2, 4-D. Those of 
us who ha applied properly on 
lawns agree certainly cleans up 


such obnox eds as dandelion and 
plantain order without appre- 
ciably harmir st of the lawn grass- 


es. The discussion, however, 


is not int lescribe the merits of 
the 2, 4+-D des but to warn ar- 
borists, commissioners and 
Park suj nts to follow the di- 
rections to the letter. Most 


of the 2, 4-D brands on the market 
warn the not to allow the 2, 4-D 
spray, 01 n the spray, to touch 
trees, shru flowers and vegetables. 


Despite tl precautions, however, 
some _ users illowed just such a 
thing t with sad results. We 
know of example, where the 
lower bra of pin and red oaks 
showed seve nage fully six months 
after the 2, 4+-D spray was allowed to 
drift on While we have no ex- 
perimental it_ this writing that 
this was responsible, circum- 
stantial trongly suggests that 
the severe dist on of pin and red oak 
leaves resulted from the 2, 4-D. Evi- 
dence is als pidly accumulating that 
a wide ornamental and food 
plants are ely subject to drifting 
2, 4+-D [omatoes, for example, 
are severely yrted or even killed out- 


right by mounts of the materi- 
al. Tree vho have occasion to 


use 2, 4+-D future are advised to 
exercise due 1. 

Befor off on this subject, 
may we ad ther warning. ‘There 
is some e hat once a sprayer has 
been use 2, 4-D on lawns, 
traces of nical are extremely dif- 
ficult t from the spray tank. 
Here, t »w of cases where con- 
siderable urred when the same 
sprayer to apply insecticides 
following of 2, 4-D. So be sure 
to rinse ver out at least three 
times, tl the safer. Some re- 
searchers sing a soapy solution 


ae 
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or tri-sodium phosphate during the rins- 
ing. Whatever you use, do a thorough 
job. 

Phloem Necrosis of American Elm— 
According to the latest report by Bretz 
and Swingle (1) this highly-destructive 
virus disease is now known to occur in 
parts of the following states: Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Missouri, Iowa, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, Tennessee, Kentucky and 
West Virginia. Perhaps the part of 
this report of most interest to tree men 
in the northeast is the following state- 
ment: “The presence of elm phloem ne- 
crosis was confirmed at Chattanooga, 
Tenn. Here the disease appeared to be 
well established, 166 infected trees hav- 
ing been counted in an exploratory sur- 
vey of the city. This location is of in- 
terest because of its geographic location. 
There had been some thought that the 
Appalachian Range with its sparse elm 
population might afford a sufficient bar- 
rier to prevent the movement of the dis- 
ease into the eastern coastal region. 
However, with the disease in Chatta- 
nooga, which is near the southern ex- 
tremity of certain valleys that run north- 
eastward and into the East Coast re- 
gion, it seems possible that an entryway 
for the movement of the disease into the 
eastern and northeastern sections of the 
United States is now available.” 

It would be well for tree men in the 


northeast, then, to keep their eyes open 
for possible cases of phloem necrosis. 

Dutch Elm Disease—Those of us who 
see new cases of Dutch elm disease al- 
most daily can well picture what many 
fine old places will look like when 
phloem necrosis also enters the picture 
in the northeast. For some unex- 
plained reason, more and more new 
cases of Dutch elm disease have sudden- 
ly made their appearance, at least in 
New Jersey, this year. It is regrettable 
that both funds and enthusiasm appear 
to be at an all-time low as far as regu- 
latory and research work with this dis- 
ease are concerned. Let us hope that 
some unsung research worker suddenly 
turns up with a cure or at least some 
method of slowing the spread and de- 
struction of this disease. 

WV etwood of Elms—Those of us who 
know him, were happy to see Dr. J. 
Cedric Carter, Plant Pathologist of the 
Illinois Natural History Survey, hon- 
ored by the National Arborist Associa- 
tion for his outstanding work on Wet- 
wood of elms. (2) Dr. Carter received a 
certificate and the sum of $100. Dr. 
Carter has long been known for his 
many contributions on diseases of shade 
and forest trees. “The $100, I suppose, 
were welcome in these times of rising 
prices, but I am sure what was more 
important was the fact that an organi- 
zation for the first time recognized the 
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BARTLETT TREE PAINT 
AN ASPHALT BASE TREE WOUND 


1 gal. can (6 per carton) $1.60 
5 gal. drums 1.20 
FOB Detroit 


3028 East Grand Blvd. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





Streamline Tree Trimming 


BARTLETT MFG. CO. 


With 


No. 1 WEDF 
Combination 
Pruner & Saw 


This combination can be quickly and 
easily assembled with 6 or 8 ft. extra 
sections to make either of these tools: 


1 Heavy Duty Tree Trimmer (1 1%” cap.) 
1 Fast-cutting Pole Saw 


Famous Bartlett Compound Lever 

Tree Trimmer head now made entirely of 
drop-forged steel for added strength and 
endurance. New welded steel straps de- 
crease weight and give greater protection 
against pole breakage. Pulley is 
equipped with Oilite bushing for built-in 
lubrication. 


DRESSING 
gal. 
gal. 
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role of research men in the science of 
shade tree preservation. While no 
true scientist is ever out for all he can 
get, a little pat on the back once in a 
while never hurts anyone! 

Oak Wilt—Another destructive fun- 
gus disease appears to be spreading. 
Latest reports by S. M. Dietz and J. 
M. Barret (3) indicate that the dis- 
ease occurs in Illinois, lowa, Minneso- 
ta, Missouri and Wisconsin. First re- 
corded in Iowa in 1932, the disease has 
spread throughout that state, particu- 
larly the eastern part, within a dozen 
years. One encouraging sign is the re- 
port by Dietz and Barret that for two 
years, various sanitation methods have 
checked and sometimes controlled the 
spread of oak wilt. 


Spraying Schedules—For the more 
practical-minded arborists who want an 
excellent guide to spray schedules, I re- 
fer to the publication by Wildon, Ras- 
mussen, Hutson and McDaniel (4) en- 
titled Controlling Diseases and Insects 
on Ornamental Trees. It’s one of the 
most concise and useful publications 
I’ve seen in some time. It includes con- 
trol measures on everything from arbor- 
vitae to willows. Be sure to write for 
a copy. 

REFERENCES 

1. Pl. Dis. Reptr. 30 (No. 5) 156-159— 
May, 1946. 

2. Bul. Ill. Nat. Hist. Survey 23 (No. 5) 
—May, 1946. 

3. Phytopath. 36 (No. 5) 397—May, 
1946. 4. Mich. Ext. Bul. 269—May, 1945. 
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The K. K. Scabbard 





Heavy Best Grade Leather 
Snap On Swivel to Keep Saw Upright 
Inserts Hold Saw From Falling We have 16” Arborist high tops on 
ees a Clothing, Boots the way with cord soles. 
you ever use one you will never return to the snap and strap. 


KARL KUEMMERLING. Inc., 1021 Renkert Bidg., Canton 2, Ohio 


100-120-foot lengths only 3 strand 5%” 
best sisal rope at 3c per foot. 




















Available for Fall deliv- 
ery if orders are placed 
IMMEDIATELY. 


WILLIAMS & HARVEY NURSERIES CO. 


Box 7068, Country Club Sta., Kansas City 2, Mo. 














“BEAN” SPRAYERS PUT THE SPRAY MATERIAL 


OVER THE TOP of 100-foot trees...and cover 
the biggest trees Quickly and Economically. 


BEAN-CUTLER Division 


Food Machinery Corporation 
217 WEST JULIAN STREET * SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


JOHN BEAN MFG.CO. 13 Hosmer St., Lansing, Mich. 
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A U T h O rs The following books 

d may be ordered from 
an TREES Magazine, 2478 
Books 


Putnam St., Toledo 10, 
Ohio. 


SPRAY CHEMICALS AND APPLICA- 
TION EQUIPMENT, by J. A. McClintock 
and Wayne B. Fisher. The Greenlee Com- 
pany, Inc., 2225 N. Lakewood Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. 320 pgs $4.00. ; ; 

Everyone engaged in spraying operations 


will find muct value in this new book. 


A history secticides telling of their 
origin and nent as well as how they 
act and when to use makes good reference 
reading. Som f the chapter headings will 
give an idea of the scope of the volume; 


Stomach P Minor Organic Insecti- 
cides; Stickers, Spreaders, Emulsifiers, and 
Wetting Ag Every type of spray appli- 
cator is eva rom the hand fly sprayer 
to the hug llon power rig. Unfortu- 
nately the nissed a bet by not in- 


ornamental spraying, 
book is a good one to 


cluding 
regardless the 
have. 





> 
THE FRIENDLY EVERGREENS, by L. 


L. Kumlien. D. H Nursery Co., Dundee, 
Ill. 237 pgs. 1 Colored and B. & W.) 
8% x 11. $6.( 

This is pract 1 reprint of Hill’s book 
of Evergreer vith a new, larger for- 
mat. Many rations have been added 


and some new material. It is nonetheless a 


valuable tool the practical man’s library, 
in fact can be ed as indispensable. 
Some of th discussed that have 
value to the practical man are: Rate of 
Growth in Evergreens; Color Variation in 
Evergreens; Soils and Fertilizers; Trans- 





planting Balled Evergreens; How to Prune 
Evergreens. A long list of tropical and tem- 
perate region evergreens is discussed and 
valuable data given on their cultural re- 
quirement. TI thor is a nurseryman with 
over 30 rience. 
> 
GROUNDS IR LIVING, edited by Van 
Wie Inghan Richard B. Farnham. 
Rutgers Un Press, New Brunswick, 
N. Y. 334 $2.50. 
Nine auth collaborated on as many 


subjects t ke this an excellent book for 


the new hon , whenever he can get a 
new home 

The most ng chapter is that by Dr. 
P. P. Piron \ Shade Trees.” Other 
subjects that » treated in a clear under- 
standable ma ire: Your Home Setting; 
Your Law: I vers and Plants; Hobby 


Crops; Vegeta Fruits; Soil and Outdoor 


Construction. an safely recommend this 
book to you ient who likes to fool around 
in his garden 
ee 

FRUITS FOR THE HOME GARDEN, 
by U. P. Hedrick, Oxford University Press, 
New York-London. 171 pgs. Illus. $3.00. 

This handy book is addressed pri- 
marily to the lener who is faced for the 
first time with problem of planting a 
fruit garde re is a wealth of perti- 
nent and practical information for even the 
most experienced. Whether one’s garden is 
in the North, S$ East or West, the book 
is equally pract The exact soil and cli- 
mate requiren specified for each kind 


of fruit. Eve in the raising of fruit, 


from plannir garden to the care of the 
matured fruit vered. 

Expert iven on the choice of the 
ideal land nethods by which almost 
any give made suitable for the 


growing Specific suggestions and 
instructions 1 down on how many 
kinds of fr ow many varieties should 


be planted, correct distances between rows 
of trees, vines and small fruit, and the ar- 
rangement of the garden. Information is in- 
cluded on what to look for in selecting plants 
and where to buy them. 

So explicit are Dr. Hedrick’s directions for 
preparfng the land, grafting, pruning, spray- 
ing, fertilizing and controlling orchard pests 
that the veriest tyro will find no difficulty 
in following them. 
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MY GARDEN IN FLORIDA. (Vol. No. 
1) By Dr. Henry Nehrling. American Eagle 
Press, Estero, Fla. 422 pgs. $3.75. 

This series of horticultural articles was 
first published from the original manuscripts 
in weekly installments by The American 
Eagle of Estero, Florida, dating from late 
1922 to 1929. The horticultural writings of 
Dr. Henry Nehrling cover a span of years 
dating from the early 1890's to shortly before 


his death in 1929. 

Dr. Nehrling wrote with an enthusiasm 
and charm that held attention of the reader 
from start to finish and his style was free 
from technical terms, so as to be readily 
understood by the layman. Many of the 
plants that he referred to as extremely rare 
are now in the nursery trade and ornament- 
ing Florida gardens. Of his original garden 
at Gotha little now remains and his Naples 
garden is no more, but his plant descriptions 
and horticultural data are as valuable today 
as when originally written by one who ranks 
as an outstanding authority on tropical plant 
lore. 

As originally published in weekly install- 
ments the difficulty of searching through hun- 
dreds of copies of The Eagle made these 
articles of little value as a reference work. 
Hence the necessity of eventually compiling 
them into book form. 





Cadmium Plated Steel. 


Larger sizes slightly higher. 


better now. Send your inquiries. 


H. E. MUENCH 


ALUMINUM ALLOY SCREW RODS 


MATERIAL: Aluminum, alloyed with Magnesium, Copper and Manganese. 
STRENGTH: 68,000 Ibs. per square inch, higher than most Low Carbon Steels. 
DURABILITY: Practically infinite. Non-Rusting. 


ADVANTAGES: Lower weight, about 1/3 that of steel; Easier handling; Less 
Freight or Express charges; lower sales resistance; longer life than 


PRICE: Comparable with Cadmium Plated Steel. 
Price trend should be gradually lowered. 
SIZES AVAILABLE: 2”, 56”, 34”, %&”, 1”. 

COMING SOON: Aluminum Alloy Lags, Hook and Eye Bolts. 


We have also good stocks of steel materials. Tools are coming in a little 


Est. 1931 


Smaller sizes same _ price. 


Stamford, Conn. 








FANNO SAW WORKS, Chico, Calif. 
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Orchard Saws. 





Fanno Tree Surgery Saw No. 8 


Like all Fanno Saws, designed for fast 
cutting. A complete line of TREE Saws 
of Quality. Pole Saws, Docking Saws and 


Write for our literature with prices. 














LIQUID TREE WAX 


A scientific wax emulsion. Can be 
applied with spray equipment. For 
use on many varieties of transplants 
to reduce mortality. Retards and 
reduces loss of moisture. Permits 
transplanting out of season. 





CRYSTAL BORER REPELLENT 


For most species of borers on deciduous trees. Apply as protective measure 
before adult moth lays eggs. Used by leading tree companies. 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


CRYSTAL SOAP & CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 


Write for Free Booklets 
6300 State Road, Philadelphia 35, Pa. 


INSECTICIDE 
SOAP SPREADER 


Stretch your Nicotine supply by 
using this spreader. Makes most 
seale, aphid and lace bug control 
sprays more efficient. Does not dis- 
color foliage. 


Department T 
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ie engineering and construction of heavy 
duty shade tree and public works sprayers embody 
years of experience in designing and building big 
sprayers for big jobs. Especially popular with 
park and shade tree men is @ Hardie Sprayer 
mounted on a motor truck chassis. Such Hardie 
Sprayers are available ina wide range of capac!- 
ties with and without power take-off. Custom-built 
and standard models in many sizes and styles: 


Write for Catalog- 


THE HARDIE MFEG- COMPANY 
Los Angeles, Calif. ° HUDSON, MICH. ° Portland, Oregon 


DEPENDABLE 


TH | y~ ae 
E ONLY SPRAYER THAT IS Saar inca 
RICATED 
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The successful 
treatment of tree diseases by | 


eeding Canker Disease—is caused by the fun- research fellow, Mr. Nestor Caroselli, spent — 
ra cactorum, which spreads under the bark in two years in isolating and proving the basic mn. 7 
tion; the injury eventually reaching from the cause ef the trouble, and developed not only The Bartlett Way 
ne tips of the branches. It frequently manifests the proper treatment but an original method 86,00. y 
sions or cracks in the bark on which the dried of injecting chemicals into the diseased trees Ny 
clots of dry blood. Whether these lesions ap- Mr. Caroselli is at present Associate Patholo- : 
liseased tree sickens, exhibits yellowing foliage, gist of the Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories 
ial limbs, and a general appearance of chronic The extreme scientific care observed in this 
cannot be corrected by the ordinary methods of treatment is impressive to behold. Nearly thirty 
x or feeding. individual steps are followed in the complete treat- 
ise of chemotherapy for vascular tree disease ment .. . . specially-designed tools are sterilized 
dramatic achievements of the F. A. Bartlett constantly during the operation ... . points of injection are 
ipany. chosen with precision and delicately treated. A bottle of chemical 
f pest-killing chemicals for the control of — accurately prepared in the Bartlett Laboratories — is fastened 
of trees has been attempted by men all over to the tree above each injection point and a tube is run from the 
undreds of years. It is a source of great pride bottle to the injection point through a special trough filled 
ompany to be the first in effectively using such with sterilizing solution. Close inspection is maintained for 
batting a specific tree disease. weeks after the actual injection, and records are Kept, very 
s ago, a shade tree disease made itself particu- similar to a case history in a modern hospital. 
Rhode Island, and within a few years it had The painstaking care and scientific methods of this treatment 
pees destructive powers in ruining the health and have brought a gratifying degree of success, and the Bartlett 
imbers of maples and beeches in that area. Cc ne ae " ig : . Rion a 
this disease constituted a serious menace to ompany feels that an important milestone has been reached in 
Bartlett Company encouraged the Rhode Island the march of tree science. Yet we are far from the ultimate goal. 
undertake an intensive study of the basic In the Bartlett Research Laboratories and extensive Experi- 
1tment of the Bleeding Canker of Maple and mental Grounds, together with Bartlett-sponsored fellowships in 
the course of this investigation, the Plant Experimental Stations, work goes on unceasingly — studying, 
F. L. Howard, Raggy ae A the new et ot eee mastery over the insects and dis- 
rganic chemicals to antidote or neutralize the ie _ 
i by pathogenic organisms within trees, and The knowledge and experience of these scientists is always 
t responsible for the injury. A graduate at your disposal, whatever your tree problem may be. 


THE F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT CO. epecimental Geode 


HOME OFFICE -—- STAMFORD, CONN. Stamford, Conn. , 
tranch Offices: Peterboro, N. H., Cambridge, Mass., Manchester, Mass., Osterville, Mass., Pittsfield, Mass., Barrington, 
I., Stamford, Conn., Danbury, Conn., Hartford, Conn., Islip, N. Y., Monroe, N. Y., Middletown, N. Y., Peekskill, N. Y., 
York, N. Y., Westbury, N. Y., White Plains, N. Y., Orange, N. J.. Cynwyd, Pa., Paoli, Pa., Wilmington, Del., Bethesda, 
Md., Huntington, W. Va. 


ARTLETT excenrs 








